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® Wiattnevs PES BALEXANDRIA. 
Alexandria, once the seat of learning and royal magni- 
ficence, lies now, for the greater part in ruins. This city 
was built by Alexander the Great, B. C. 332, and was 
long the seat and capital of the Ptolemys. According to 
Josephus, Alexandria was esteemed the finest city in the 
world, Rome only excepted. At Alexandria was the cel- 
ebrated library, consisting of 700,000 volumes, which was 
begun to be collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and com- 
pleted by his successors. This library is said to have 
been destroyed by the Saracensgat the command of the 
calif Omar. Alexandria now contains about 6,000 iuhab- 
itants. ‘The most remarkable antiquities near Alexandria 
are two obelisks, commonly called Cleopatra’s Needles, 
covered with hieroglyphics, Pompey’s Pillar, and the an- 
cient Tower of Pharos. Cleopatra’s Needles are about 60 
feet high, and consist each of a single stone, seven feet 
square at the base. One of them is now overturned, 
broken, and lying under the sand. 

Pharos, a watchtower, so celebrated in antiquity, was 
reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
400 feet high, and was destroyed by the Turks. 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Moral Cales. 
ELLEN CARLTON, 
Or, the Capricious Bride. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM. 


Louis Carlton was a young and happy husband. He 
had been married some months to a very beautiful girl, 
five years his junior, he being now twenty-seven, or little 
past. ‘The first six months of their married life glided by 
as smoothly as a summer’s stream winding through green 
meadows. Not an angry word had passed between them, 
no angry glance exchanged! Louis felt himself to be the 
happiest of men,—but it was because his honey-moon 
chanced to be six monthslong. He congratulated himself 
everywhere he went, and triumphed over his friends who 
still remained in the bachelor ranks. 

“‘T am sure we shall always love each other as we do 
now,”’ said the bride. 

‘‘ And never quarrel,” responded Louis. 

“Nor look cross.”’ 

** Nor sour.” 

< No.” 

‘ec No.” 

“ And you will always indulge me, won’t you.” 

“To be sure.” 

“* And let me do as I please.” 

“* Certainly.” , 

“We shall be so happy.” 


“‘ Won’t we!” and Louis buttered a huge piece of toast 
and swallowed tt. 














After tea Ellen came down dressed for an evening par- 
ty. Louis gazed on her with pride and admiration. 

** You look divinely, Ellen.” 

** Do I, Louis?” and the pretty wife turned tothe mir- 
ror, and surveyed her person with a smile. 

“ But I would suggest one alteration, dearest !” 

“What, Louis 7?” 

“That purple ribbon about the neck! 
purple becomes a brunette !” 

** Why purple always became me, Louis !"” 

“‘ Cherry colored would be most becoming, decidedly.” 

“Indeed, I don’t think so. Captain Mortimer of the 
Navy, told me I looked truly charming in purple.” 

‘*Confound Captain Mortimer of the Navy, exclaimed 
Louis, angrily ; “1 tell you, Ellen, I like it now less than 
before. You shall not wear purple.” 

**T will wear it; you are jealous, Louis !” 

**T am not.” 

** You are.” 

*T tell you, Ellen, I am not.” 

“Well, have your own way. I will wear the purple 
ribbon, or I won't go to the party.” 

Here was a matrimonial climax! Louis looked upon 
his wife with perfect astonishment. She had not spoken 
a sharp word before, since their marriage; but then her 
tastes had not been crossed! He was thunderstruck ! 
He did not know she possessed the least bit of spirit. She 
now had openly rebelled. On his part he had never 
spoken so to her before. She was astonished, and began 
to tremble for the first time, at a husband’s authority. 
But Ellen Carlton was naturally spirited, and opportunity 
was only wanted to draw her out. She w spoiled 
beauty, capricious, and very fond of having her own way. 
Her parents had never thwarted her inclinations, nor be- 
fore had Louis done. so. She now internally resolved, 
much as she loved Louis, not to yield to him. She had 
imbibed certain notions she had learned in girlhood, of 
woman’s rights, and that if a bride yielded the first time 
to a husband’s temper, she was henceforth his slave. Now, 
thought she to herself, the crisis and the hour has come, 
and | will not submit. Louis shall yield. Such a weak 
resolution as this has been the means of producing much 
of the connubial unhappiness that exists in this world. 

When Louis saw that Ellen was determined on wearing 
the purple ribbon, he quietly gave up to her; for he was 
naturally of a yielding nature. But this discovery of tem- 
per and wilfulness in the bride of his bosom, grieved him 
to the heart. He went with her to the party, but during 
the whole evening he was sad and absent in mind, while 
Ellen was gayer than usual. 

The ensuing morning, Ellen, who really loved Louis, 
and felt proud of his love, came to him, and putting her 
arms about his neck, affectionately kissed him. He re- 
turned the caress, and smiles once more took the place of 
sadness. But the bright crystal vase of their wedded love 
had received a flaw, and from that day their happineg» 
was chequered and unsteady. The current of affection 
was interrupted by many of Ellen’s caprices, and each day 


I don’t think 





she seemed to be more and more reckless of her husband’s 
domestic peace. The least incident would cause a quick 
frown to form between her eyebrows, and a sharp reply. 
Her temper grew sour as she gave indulgence to it, and 
poor Louis felt that all the happiness he had believed in 
stcre for him, as a husband, was destined to perish. 

A year elapsed, and Ellen became a proud and happy 
mother. In the full tide of her maternal love and happi- 
ness, all lesser streams of discontent were swallowed up. 
Her temper became cheerful, his disposition gentle, her 
voice affectionate. Louis hailed this change with joy, for 
he had began to believe that the capriciousness of Ellen’s 
temper had ruined her own and his happiness forever. 

Three months passed after the birth of their little girl, 
and not one unkind word or look had been interchanged 
between them. One morning Ellen appeared in the par- 
lor dressed for the street, themurse following her with the 
infant. 

‘* Where are you going, my dear?’’ asked Louis, lifting 
his eyes from a book, on seeing her come in, and then 
rising and going towards the babe, to give it a proud pa- 
rental kiss, i 

‘To give little Mary an airing in the square Don’t 
she look sweet?” and Mrs. Carlton turned and gazed upon 
her infant with a look of maternal delight. 

‘** A little cherub, Ellen! Its eyes, Captain Mortimer 


| tells me, are just like mine.” 


‘*Confound Captain Mortimer, Louis,” said Ellen, 
langhing ; “I tell you everybody says her eyes are exactly 
like mine!” 

‘* Why, your’s are jet black, Ellen, and the babe’s are 
hazel, and so are mine.”’ 

‘* How you do leve to contradict, Louis,” said Mrs. 
Carlton, pettishly. _‘‘ Come, Jane, let us go before he 
quarrels with us.” 

‘“‘ Are you not ashamed, Ellen, to speak of me in this 
way, before. and t@.a servant? I had no intention of 
quarrelling. I merely said the baby’s eyes were hazel.” 

“«'They are black.” 

‘* Well, black, then.’’ 

** Well, black, then,—I say they are black.” 

‘* What zs the matter, Ellen?” 

** You are as cross as you can be! I declare, I never 
could have*believed this. I did hope, after my confine- 
ment, you would have treated me a little differently ;” and 
Mrs. Carlton suffered tears to come into her eyes, and 
threw herself into a rocking chair. 

‘*My dear—really I did not mean to—” began Louis, 
approaching her. 

‘“*Go away—I don’t want any my dearing,” and her 
cambric handkerchief sought her eyes—sob. 

** But, Ellen—” 

** You are always finding fault ”—sob, sob. 

“* Indeed ”— 

«1 can never please you,”—sob, sob, sob. 

** What a scene are we making before the nurse ?”’ 

** You began it.”’ 

“‘T did.” 

Mrs. Carlton did not expect so candid a confession, and 
was at a loss to goon. At length she rose up, and with- 
out looking at Louis, left the house, followed by the black- 
eyed, hazel-eyed little infant, in the nurse’s arms. Louis 
soon after followed, and went to the United States Hotel, 
to forget his domestic discomforts in, the society of his 
bachelor friends, and in the excitement of a glass or two 
of brandy and water. If pettish wives knew how often 
they drove their husbands to the brandy bottle, they would 
pause ere they gave way to a capriciousness which would 
bring forth to them such bitter fruits. 

** You don’t seem in good spirits, Louis,” said his bach- 
elor friend, the lawyer, whom he met there; “I suspect 
you are on the stool of repentance.” 

‘*{—I have a—that is—I have a toothache.” 

“Oh, ah,” said Charles Amesly, with a look of well 
feigned sympathy ; ‘‘that is bad, Louis! 'Toothaches are 
very bad things, especially double teeth.” 

“You look as if you were jealous of your baby, Carl- 
ton,’’ said Col, Thornton ; ‘‘ married men tell me they sink 
into insignificance, as soon as a baby is born.” 

‘* No, no, Messieurs,” said the attache to the French 
Legation, taking a huge pinch of snuff, and shrugging his 
shoulders till they met his ears; ‘‘ Monsieur Carltong, my 
frient, is disciplined! He carry de eye down—de head 
droop, de hand cross behint de back, and looking so triste 
as if he lose all de frients he ever sall ’ave! He feel de 


chain, de bondage—eh, mine goét frient, Monsieur Carl- 
tong?” 

Louis endeavored to laugh off thé raillery of his friends; 
but the ill success of the effort only served. to assure them 
of the truth. So when Carlton left them they followed 
him with several ejaculations. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“‘ Poor Carlton, he sighs for freedom !” 

‘Unhappy Lonis, he envies us, and feels sad !”” fc 

‘« What would he not give to be free, like ourselves? 

‘“*Pauvre jeune! He will neveire be like himself, no 
more nevairs!”’ 

That.evening Louis sat in his library alone and gloomy. 
He was reflecting upon the probable wreck of his matri- 
monial hopes. He thought of the sweet hours of court- 
ship, when Ellen seemed all that a lover could desire, a 
husband hope for. He thought of their first difference 
about the color of a ribbon, and groaned at remembering 
how many had followed it. He could not question the 
deep and devoted love of his wife; but not much skilled 
in the female heart, he marvelled how pure. love could ex- 
ist where there was so much capriciousness. He felt that 
if Ellen loved him, she would hesitate to make him un- 
happy, as she did do, twenty times a day, by her little pet- 
ty bursts of temper. ‘To be sure they were transient, and 
always followed by a smile, but nevertheless the wound of 
his heart rankled long after she seemed to have forgotten 
that she had given offence. 

[To be Continued.) 











Narrative. 


THE STUDENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST. 


Mrs. Duval, the widow of a clergyman, dwelling in a 
sequestered village in New England, had inherited a large 
amount of ready money—fifty thousand dollars, it was said, 
‘from a relative of her husband, who died in the East In- 
dies. Childless herself, Mrs. Duval had attached herself, 
with all a mother’s fondness to the only child of her sister, 
Mrs. Grayson, the wife of a bold and hitherto successful 
merchant in New York. Differing greatly from her sis- 
ter in her estimate of life and its enjoymeuts, Mrs. Duval 
was.ggieved at the influences under which the character 
of the ittle Alice was forming. Mrs. Grayson assured 
her, with exultation, that she was very pretty, graceful as 
a sylph, and decidedly the most admired young girl at 
Madame Breira’s fancy balls; but she said nothing of that 
intellectual, moral and religious culture, necessary to pre- 
pare her for life, for death, and for eternity. Knowing 
the influence of wealth, Mrs. Duval gathered courage from 
her large acquisition of fortune, to make a proposal to Mr. 
Grayson, which had ofien floated before her imagination, 
but to which she had feared neither he nor her sister 
would consent. ‘‘ This fortune,” she wrote to him, “ has 
cothe to one who little needed it, for I had enough before 
for my humble wishes, but it will be valued if it enable me 
to do good to others. Half of it shall be my sister’s, and 
I will place it immediately in your hands, without restric- 
tion, to be disposed of as you shall choose, upon one con- 
-dition—that you send me Alice, and allow my house to be 
her home for the next three years, Her education will be 
my delight. She shall have all the aid I can procure for 
her from-the best masters, at my expense, and in three 

ears, when she will be just seventeen, if God continues 
lise lifé and mine, she shall return to you,” 

Mr. Grayson would have yielded anything else with léss 
difficulty than Alice, but twenty-five thousand dollars in 
ready money was an irresistible temptation, and he not 
only consented himself, but secured Mrs. Grayson’s con- 
sent likewise to Mrs. Duval’s wishes. 

We would gladly describe the new home of Alice, and 
the néW culture that she met there,—we would gladly 
show how her spiritual nature was awakened from its 


death-like lethargy, and instead of the graceful trifler, - 


whose only thoughts were of to-day, she became a being 
of deep thought, of lofty purposes, who felt and acted for 
eternity,—but the space to which we are limited for- 
bids us. 

When three years had passed away, Alice returned to 
her father’s house. The pretty girl had expanded into 
the beautiful woman. Her high forehead, dove-like eyes, 
and delicate features had acquired a new character. In- 
stead of the sparkling mirthfulness which formerly animat- 
ed them, they now presented 





“ A face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet, express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place.” 


But this was not all. It was in fact the least part of 
the change which was soon evident to Mrs. Grayson’s ob- 
serving eyes. She saw that her sketches of approaching 
gayeties—for the fashionable season had not yet fairly 
commenced—were listened to by Alice, more from respect 
to her, than from any pleasurable anticipations; that 
while beautiful scenery, a fine painting, a classic statue or 
touching music, were exquisitely enjoyed by her, she met, 
with the most impassive indifference, the gay crowd of the 
fashionable promenade or the evening party, armed with all 
the flatteries of look and word which are wont to greet the 
favorites of nature and of fortune. 

But yet more enigmatical seemed to Mrs. Grayson, the 
pleasure with which Alice turned from more brilliant 
scenes to the little room which had been furnished at her 
own request with a small book-case and escritoire, a finely 
toned organ, and a few paintings. These were all pres- 
ents from Mrs. Duval. Alice had herself selected the 
books, and of'these, Mrs. "Grayson said, “‘I could under- 
stand her enjoyment of a good novel or play—but she has 
very few novels—Shakspeare’s are the only plays admit- 
ted, and with the exception of some of the poets, the rest 
of the case is filled with histories, which I should think 





she ought to have had enough of at school, or with books 
which it would give me the blues for a month only to look 
at: She can never introduce them into conversation, 
without being set down for a learned Jady, a character op- 
posed to her success in life. 1! shall always regret the 
three years she spent with my sister.” 2 ae 
Mr. Grayson did not entirely sympathize with his wife. 
He saw his daughter, lovely in person, and pleasing in 
manner, ever ready to exert her accomplishments for his 
gratification, and rendering implicit obedience to his 
wishes, and he was not disposed to quarrel with her taste 
for simple and unexpensive pleasures. ; 
But we must hurry. on to the eventful evening for which 
Mrs. Grayson had spent weeks in preparation, the evening 
when a party at her own house was to introduce Alice ful- 
ly to the fashionable world. Over her toilette on this eve- 
ning, Mrs. Grayson herself presided. Her usual simplic- 
ity of dress was discarded, and the riches of nature and 
art were called in to add to her beauty. The most costly 
pearls wreathed her hair, the loveliest flowers, the richest 
laces adorned her person. Yet when Mrs. Grayson, after 
her own elaborate toilette was completed, sought her 
daughter, that she might descend to the parlor with her, 
she was found, not at her mirror, but in her own favorite 
apartment, with a book, one of those silent friends to which 
she turned from the gewgaws around her, for sympathy 
with her own higher and purer enjoyments: 

That evening inspired Mrs. Grayson with new hopes, 
She had seen the eyes of Alice sparkle, and her cheeks 
glow with momentary triumph at the admiration she excit- 
ed, and she said to herself, ‘‘ She will get over her odd 
ways and be like other folks soon.” But while she lay 
down to sleep, cheered by such hopes, Alice knelt with a 
conscious and repentant spirit to pray, ‘“‘ Father! lead me 
not into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” 

It was but a sHort time after this party, that one of the 
sudden reverses to which commercial life is but too sub- 
ject, left Mr. Grayson a ruined man. Stricken to the 
very earth from the height which he had spent the best 
part of his life in attaining, agonized by his wife’s lamen- 
tations over the sacrifices she must make, he would have 
been driven to the wildest despair, had not his daughter’s 
strength sustained, and her tenderness soothed him. 

*Q, that I could feel as you do, Alice!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Grayson, as she saw the calmness with which her 
daughter met the change in their condition, ‘‘ but in truth 
you make no sacrifices, for your pleasures cannot well be 
taken away from you.” 

She spoke truly. The highest pleasures of Alice were 
derived from heavenly sources, and while she retained her 
faith in God, nothing could lessen them. Bwt many sac- 
rifices of what the world most values, Alice made. 

Mrs. Duval, on learning Mr. Grayson’s failure, sent to 
Alice a check for ten thousand dollars, ‘‘ It is your own, 
Alice,” she wrote, “ to be used as you yourself desire. It 
was always intended for you at my death, and 1 would 
rather you should enjoy it now.” 

“‘T am sure Jt is very generous in my sister,” said Mrs. 
Grayson, “‘ and [ think you and I, Allce, can-live very well 
on that sum at board. Not as I have been accustomed to 
live, but still very comfortably.” ° . 

But Alice had made a very different disposition of her 
present, even before she had informed her mother of its 
reception. It was already in the hands of the gentleman 
to whom her father’s property had been assigned for the 
payment of his debts. His debts were paid—all paid; and 
as he held Alice to his bosom, and sobbed out, ‘‘ God. bless 
you, my child!” she felt that her happiness was cheaply 
purchased, at the cost of ten thousand dollars. 

‘** And what are we to do now, I should like to know,” 
exclaimed the querulous Mrs. Grayson. 

“‘T have already seen some neat pretty rooms in a quiet 
pleasant street, which will accommodate us nicely,” said 
Alice to her mother, “and I have a promise of as many 
pupils in music as will enable us to live there.” 

But Alice was not long permitted to continue this 
scheme, for Mrs. Duval, as soon as she learned how her 
legacy had been employed, came to the city, and by her 
persuasions, her sister and Alice returned with her to 
share the fortune which she declared was yet amply suffi- 
cient, in her retired home, to secure the comforts, the 
conveniences, and many of the luxuries of life. 

Five years have passed over them in this retirement. 
As Mr. Grayson’s debts had been honorably and promptly 
paid, he found no difficulty in getting into employment. 
For the last three years he had been doing business again 
on his own account, but on a small scale. He now de- 
clares that he only desires to make what will enable him 
to support his wife and daughter in a life as simple and 
rational as Mrs. Duval’s, and he will retire from trade. 
To this arrangement, Mrs. Grayson has latterly signified 
her entire assent. 

Parents, shall the happiness of your children be depen- 
dent on the chances of this ever-varying world, or shall it 
rest on a stable and durable foundation? It is in a great 
measure for you to decide.—Christian Family Annual. 








Religion. 








THE BABY IS WITH GOD. 


The dear little baby was very ill; and the doctor said 
that he would die. 


His poor mother looked very sad. She wept, and her 
téfrs fell upon the baby’s pale cheek ; but he did not raise 
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wards her face, as he used to do, and try to say “‘ mother.” 
After a short time, his eyes became more dim, a change 
came over his sweet face, and you might have heard him 
breathe one gentle sigh. Then his mother saw that he 
was dead. 

His breath went away with that sigh, and when our 
breath goes away we die. 

The baby’s mother would have given all that she had in 
the world to save her darling’s life; but she could not save 
it. It was God who took the baby’s life away. God gave 
it life and breath ; and, when it was his will to do so, he 
took the life and breath away. 

The baby was put in a coffin, and there were flowers 
scattered over him, and he looked as if he only slept, but 
his face was pale and cold. In a few days he was taken 
away from his dear mother, and they laid him in a grave, 
The daisies sprung up among the green grass on his grave, 
and the village children would often gather them, and sit 
and play around his grave. But the baby did not hear 
them. His body lay beneath in his narrow bed, and was 
never seen again. , 

Has my story made you sad? Do not be sad. I have 
more to tell you about the great goodness and power of 
God, and about the darling baby. 

When the baby was alive, it had a spirit in its little body, 
I cannct tell you what the spirit is like; for we cannot see 
a spirit. Have you a spirit? The spirit is that which 
thinks and lives within us; and when it is gone away we 
are dead, 

The baby’s spirit did not die. It was not laid with his 
body in the grave. No; God took the spirit to heaven, 
The little body lies in the churchyard ; but the spirit it 
was never there. The spirit went away with the breath. 
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It went to heaven; and there it is now, and there it will 
live forever in brightness and glory. 

So, then, we need not grieve for the lovely baby. The 
graveyard is a sad place, but only the body is there, 
Heaven is a happy abode, where angels sing before thé 
throne of God, and there the spirit of the little one went to 
be happy forever. 





LITTLE JOHNNY’S PRAYER. 

A poor widow called Pfour little children to her oné 
morning, and said to be My dear children, this morn 
ing, I ean give you nothifig to eat; there is no more bread, 
nor meat, nor even a single potatoe in the house. 1! have 
wotked for you as hard as ever I could, and I am now sick 
and ean de no more. You may pray to God, who has 
himself said, ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver you.” 

Little Johnny, who was not quite six years old, being 
very hungry, was much troubled by what his mother had 
said. As he was on his way to school he knelt down, and 
prayed aloud; ‘Oh God! My heavenly Father, and my 
dear Saviour, through whomI may come to thee, hear me, 
a little child, pray. Our mother has no bread, nor meat, 
nor-even a potatoe—do give us something, that we and our 
mother may not starve. Help us, O Lord, thon art rich 
and good, and can easily help us. And thou hast promis- 
ed to hear the cry of thegpoor and needy; so hear and help 
us for thy dear Son’s sake.” 

This was Johnny’s simple prayer. After saying it he 
hurried on to school. When he returned home: in the 
middle of the day, what was his surprise and joy to see a 
great loafiof bread, a large dish of meat, and a basket full 
of potatoes upon the table. 

** Now, God be thanked,” said he, ‘‘ for he has heard 
my prayer! Dear mother, did not an angel bring all these 
through the window?” 

‘ No,” said his mother, ‘‘ but God heard you when you 
were praying. A lady was near the place, where you 
could not see her; but she could both see and hear you, 
and so she sent us all these things. She was the angel 
that God sent to help us in our need. And now, dear 


children, let us return thanks to God, and trust in him al- 
ways.” 











Nursery. 





DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


While conversing, a few days since, with a pious lady 
on this subject, she related the following awful account of 
the effects of disobedieuce : 

The eldest son of a family of her acquaintance had a 
fine high-spirited colt; being absent one afternoon, his 
little brother, a boy about twelve years old, asked his 
mother if he might not water it. ‘“ Yes,” said she, “ car- 
ry some from the well in a bucket, but don’t on any 
account attempt to lead it to water, for you cannot man- 
age it, and it will get away from you.” ‘The little fellow, 
however, did not want to carry water to it, but going to 
the stable, and seeing it there, he thought no doubt it 
would be a fine thing to lead it to the water, as his brother 
did, and then he could show his mother that he could 
manage it. Now this was a temptation to break the 
fourth commandment; poor little boy, how much better 
it would have been for him if he had resisted it at once, 
and obeyed his mother, but; alas! he thought only of 
gratifying himself. So unfastening the colt from the 
manger, and thinking to secure it so that it would not get 
away from him, he foolishly tied the halter tight around 
his waist. His mother, feeling somewhat uneasy about 
him, just came to the door as he led the colt from the 
stable. In a playful freak it, suddenly reared up, and 








his heavy eyelids, he did not stretch his little hands up to- 


jerked the little boy to the earth; frightened at this, it 
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jumped again and again; at every bound the body of the 
boy (who was probably senseless at the first fall) followed 
it, being tied to the halter. The frantic mother ran, and 
screamed; but the affrighted animal could not be caught. 
Running furiously around the barn-yard it! leaped the 
fence, into a clearing, the mutilated body of the poor boy 
still dangling under its feet. The screams of the mother 
brought assistance, but their united efforts were unavail- 
ing to stop its progress. Bounding over fences, logs, 
stumps, and every thing that came in its way — sometimes, 
by a sudden jerk of its head, flinging the body the full 
jength of the halter into the air, and then kicking at it 
furiously when it came down. It did not stop until, com- 
letely exhausted, it ran into a pond of water, and there 
stood trembling and panting, until some one came up gent- 
ly and cut the body loose. But, O! what a sight! his 
clothes almost torn off, blood issuing from a score of 
frightful gashes, his arms and legs broken, his eyes nearly 
torn out of his head, and his scull fractured! O what a 
spectacle for that mother! Mutilated, disfigured, and 
perfectly dead, he was carried back to the house that only 
afew minutes before he left a living, lively boy. In less 
than twenty-four hours from the time he disobeyed his 
mother, he was carried to the grave, an awful example of 
the danger of disobedience. 
Take care, little reader! take care! when you disobey 
your parents you break the commandment of God, and 
there is no telling what may be the consequences of your 
disobedience. — Sunday School Advocate. 














Obituary. 
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SHE WAS PREPARED TO DIE. 


Saran E. Newcomp, was the daughter of Norton and 
Lydia Newcomb; she departed this life, April 10th, 1845, 
aged 10 years and 7 months. The general deportment of 
this little girl was of that amiable character that won for 
her the love of a large circle of friends. She had been a 
subject of disease from the age of two years, but about a 
year or eighteen months since, her symptoms assumed a 
more alarming aspect, and it became apparent to her 
friends that consumption was wastIng her mortal frame, and 
that her days cn earth would soon be o’er. ‘ 

How soon Sarah first felt the convictions of God’s spir- 
it upon her heart, teaching her that she must be born 
again, I am not able to say, but in the winter of 1841, 
while kneeling at the altar in the Bennet street Church 
with other mourners, she felt that Christ forgave her sins. 
Possessing naturally an amiable disposition, the work of 
grace upon her heart was not so perceptible at this time as 
it might have been in some others of different dispositions, 
but that the work was genuine we have no room to doubt, 
when we see with what patience she endured suffering, and 
with what calmness she viewed the approach of death. 
Her sufferings were very severe, particularly after she was 
confined to her room, which was about 6 weeks. Her 
difficulty of breathing was so great, that the last 10 days 
of her life she was unable to lie down at all; but nota 
murmur escaped her lips, and ‘so fearful was she that she 
should become impatient, that when any of her friends 
were about to pray with her, and she was asked what 
they should pray for, her usual reply was, “that I may be 
patient.” 

Having never received the rite of Christian baptism, she 
requested thegpzivil@ge, and on the Sabbath preceding the 

i ied, the ordinance was administered to 
ridge. She seemed to enjoy it very 
r friends who were gathered round to 















Witness t ervice could not refrain from weeping 
at the pr: irting from one whom they loved most 
dearly, oistened her eye, but she was peace- 
ful and ter the close of the services, and most 
of the fi 


d left the room, her aunt said to her, 
er a great deal :” she replied, ‘‘ Yes, but 
Saviour suffered for me.” She then said to 
her, “ Are you willing to suffer?” She answered, “Oh! 
yes.” On the day following she told her sister she thought 
she should die soon, but she thought she should see 
another Sabbath. During the week she declined rapidly, 
and her friends were hourly expecting her departure; on 
Friday she told her mother that she thought she should see 
another Sabbath’s sun rise, and perhaps she should rise 
with it. That night, while her Sabbath school teacher 
was watching with her, she asked her what she should tell 
her little classmates. She replied, “ Tell them to seek 
religion while they are young. If they do not, it will be 
Worse for them.” And, dear children, whoeverfyou are, 





that may read this story of little Susan, remember her 
dying advice, seek religion while you are young. 

On Sunday her sufferings were very much increased, 
and she seemed to fear that she should not die on that 
day, as she had expected to. She asked her mother if 
she had prayed that she might go, and on her mother’s 
leaving the room a short time after, she said to her father, 
**Oh, I am afraid my mother’s prayer will not be answer- 
ed,” and every hour the symptoms of her dissolution were 
more apparent; yet there was no fear. She asked her 
parents to promise her that they would not weep when 
she was gone. ‘Towards evening she had a spasm, and 
then her sight grew dim, and she seemed much agitated, 
and said to those who stood by her, ‘‘ Has my time come? 
can no one tell me whether my time has come?” One 
said to her, “‘We don’t know; cannot you trust in the Sa- 
viour?” ‘* Qh,” said she, ‘‘ he has left me, I have been a 
great sinner, and [ cannot find him; Father, do pray, pray 
now.” He asked her what he should pray for, she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Pray the Saviour to fix me right, if I am going to 
die, and if not, that I may be patient.” He knelt and 
prayed; she immediately became calm, and soon as he 
ceased praying, she raised her emaciated hands above her 
head, and clasping them together exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, father, 
how happy I am, I am going to heaven, 1 am going to 
heaven.” She then leaned her head forward upon her 
pillow, and spoke no more, only to ask for drink. About 
11 o’clock her friends perceiving a little difference in her 
breathing, went to her, and raised her head just as the 
spirit departed ; not a struggle or a groan told of her exit, 
but she 


Leaned her head on Jesns’ breast, 
And breathed her life out sweetly there. 


Thus was her prayer answered, and in the last hour of 
that Sabbath did she pass into the eternal world. Her 
funeral was attended on the succeeding Wednesday by a 
large number of friends. The members of the Bennct 
street Sabbath school, of which she was a member, gath- 
ered around her tomb, and sang a hymn from the Metho- 
dist hymn book, commencing, - 


“Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below.” 


Children, would you die like Susan? Thenlike her, live, 
obeying God and keeping his commandments. 
S. S. Messenger.} A TEACHER. 








Morality. 
WILL IT MEND THE MATTER. 


“Will your putting yourself into a passion mend the 
matter?” said a greyheaded old man to a boy who had 
picked up a stone to throw at a dog. ‘ The dog barked 
at you in playfulness, and had no intention of biting you.” 

“Yes! it will mend the matter,’ said the passionate 
boy, and immediately dashed the stone at the dog. The 
animal thus enraged sprang at the boy, and bit his leg ; 
while the stone bounced against a shop-window and broke 
a pane of glass. Out ran the shop-keeper and seized the 
passionate boy, who had mended the matter finely, for not 
only had he been bit by the dog, but was obliged to pay 
several shillings before he.was set at liberty. 

It was but the other day that I saw a youngster fall 
down ; and I should have helped him on his legs again, but 
he set up such a bellowing and blubbering, that I left him 
to himself, that he might find out whether bellowing and 
blubbering would mend the matter. 

To make “ the best of a bad bargain ” is a wise course 
to take ; for the proverb says, “‘ Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire!’’ and very often do we exemplify the proverb by 
our rashness under trial. 

But I know, boys, that, in spite of all I can say, some 
of you will be impatient. If then you happen to fall into 
a scrape, and in your vexation are determined to run your 
head against a wall ; — to break your shins against a post, 
and to tear the hair from your head ; — why, I shall by no 
means object to it, providing that you do not begin to do 
either the one or the other, before you have coolly consid- 
ered whether it will mend the matter. 

The child who throws down his bread and butter be- 
cause it is not so big as he wishes it to be ; —the boy who 
tears his kite in pieces because it has not flown exactly to 
please him; — are equally silly, and richly deserve that 
addition to their troubles which they bring upon them- 
selves. Try then to be calm in trifling vexations; and 
when greater troubles arrive, why then, my boys, bear 
them bravely. 








Though blackenlng clouds the heavens deform, 
And lightnings cleave the sky ; 
Look calmly on the coming storm ; — 
It yet may pass thee by. 
Or if it thunder down amain ; 
Thy God, who bade it roar, 
Can still thy fainting heart sustain, 
Till all its rage is o’er. 





~~ 


FEMALE CURIOSITY. 


A naval officer, who some time ago came to reside in 
Edinburgh, having previously engaged a large mansion on 
a short lease, despatched his butler to receive his furni- 
ture, and have the house put in order. The butler en- 
gaged a young woman, residing in the neighborhood, to 
clean out the rooms and arrange part of the furniture, and 





he assisted her himself to carry up a large chest of rather 


singular appearance. This gigantic box his master had 
purchased as a curiosity; but unlike that described in the 
song of the ‘“‘ Misleto Bough,” it did not shut, but opened 
with a spring attached to the lock ; which being touched, 
the lid flew open, and a tal] brawny Highland man, in full 
costume, stood erect, and struck out his right arm, in 
which was a wooden sword. 

The gentleman had purchased it as a curious piece of 
mechanism, and was wont to amuse his children with it. 

“'That’s a heavy chest,” said the woman, as they placed 
it on the floor. 

‘* Yes,” answered the butler, who was a wag of the first 
water, ‘‘ there’s something heavy in it, that’s certain; but 
there’s something mysterious about it also, for although 
the key hangs at the end of it, no one is allowed to open 
a” 

“‘ Did you ever see the inside of it?” replied she, walk- 
ing round it. 

“* Never,” said he, “ it’s as muchas any of our places is 
worth even to speak about it.” 

So saying, the knight of the corkscrew looked first at the 
woman, then at the chest, then on the floor, and then re- 
tired slowly down the stairs whistling, to work on the 
ground flat. The girl proceeded to put things to rights 
in the room; but every time she passed the chest she 
thought it looked more odd. ‘“ Frailty, thy name is wo- 
tian!” She rapped on the lid with her knuckles — it 
had a curious, hollow sound—very! And none of the 
servants had dared to open it! What on earth could it 
contain? Well, it was none of her business ; so she went 
diligently to work for five minutes, at the end of which 
time she saw herself standing, with her arms akimbo, 
gazing on the chest. ‘It can do no harm to look into 
it,” thought she; so she quietly took the key from the 
nail and applied it to the lock. Of course she heard foot- 
steps on the stairs— as every one will do when afraid of 
detection in the commission of some act they wish to keep 
secret. Again she regained confidence, and returned to 
the chest ; she stooped, and turned the key. Up flew the 
lid; and the wooden Highlandman, kilt and, philabeg, 
sprang on his legs with more than human agility, and 
fetched the petrified girl a sharp whack across the shoul- 
ders with the flat of his ‘‘ Andrea Ferrara.’’ — A prolong- 
ed shriek, ending in a moan of despair, indicated that the 
poor woman had sought relief in a swoon. 

In the course of a few moments the woman rose on her 
elbow, looking wildly around the room, till her eyes 
caught the Highlandman bending over her. Seeing noth- 
ing but destruction awaiting her, two springs took her to 
the door, down stairs she went; nor did she slacken her 
pace till she found herself standing in the house of a lady 
in the neighborhood. The poor woman did not recover 
from her fright for several days. , 








Benevolence. 








LOVING OUR NEIGHBORS AS OURSELVES. 


One day William Clarke’s father was at work in his 
loom, his mother was getting their dinner ready, his eld- 
est sister was helping her, and had just given a basin of 
porridge to little Sally, who was very hungry, and began 
to eat it directly ; but she did not forget pussy. 

Little William, then just seven years old, came running 
in, quite out of breath. ‘‘O, mother,” said he, ‘ do come 
and see poor neighbor Blake, she is very ill, and they have 
nothing to eat. Tommy Blake asked me to let him play 
at ball with me, for he said he had no breakfast, and it 
would make him forget he was hungry. I thought he had 
been naughty, and asked him what he had been doing, but 
he said his mother was too ill to be able to go out to her 
work yesterday ; so there was no bread left, and they had 
not eaten since yesterday’s dinner. So, mother, I told 
him that if he would come home with me, I was sure you 
would give him some of our dinner to take to his mother, 
for he loves her very dearly; but he said his mother told 
him this morning not to come to our house, for you have 
sent them things several times, and they ought not to 
trouble you so often. So when I found he would not 
come, I thought I would run directly and tell you ; for I 
just peeped in at the door, and I saw neighbor Blake, and 
she looks so ill, you cannot think; and my text last Sun- 
day was, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and I know I 
should not like to go without my breakfast, and have no 
dinner too.” Poor William then burst into tears; but re- 
collecting himself, he took the corner of his pinafore and 
began to wipe his eyes. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Clarke, ‘“‘don’t cry, Willy, as soon 
as we have had onr dinners, we will go and take some to 
poor widow Blake, and see what we can do for her.”” So 
saying, she made haste to get all ready as quick as she 
could. 

Little Sally had listened very attentively; she got up, 
and while her mother was very busy, she said, Willy, dear, 
see here’s nearly all my porridge left; come, let us go and 
take it to Tommy, for he had no breakfast, and he’s too 
hungry to wait till we’ve done dinner.” The mother, 
pleased to hear this, did not stop them; and off went Wil- 
liam and Sally with the porridge, and begged Tommy to 
eat it for breakfast, telling him mother would come by and 
by, and bring them some dinner. 

We should try to follow the example of these children. 
We should always be kindly affectionate one to another. 
Some people think because they cannot do much, there- 
fore they are excused from doing nothing at all; but our 





blessed Saviour has taught us that even one talent is to be 
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improved. The poor may help the poor, and they often 
do it in the best way. 1 love to hear of such neighborly 
conduct. Kind words, kind actions, and denying our- 
selves to help others, are pleasures which even the poor 
may enjoy; and they will find it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

My dear children, do you learn texts out of the Bible? 
Remember, it is written, ‘“‘ Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only;”’ and also remember that pretty text, 
‘** As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith,” 
Gal. vi. 10. And we are to do this to show our love to 
Christ, remembering his love in all that he has done and 
suffered for poor sinners, that they might be brought near 
to God. 











Editorial. 





GOOD FRUIT. 


The Bible tells us that “a tree is known by its fruit.” The 


Sabbath School in Mason street, Boston, was commenced in , 


1817. The first Superintendant was William Thurston, a law- 
yer of talents, piety, and wealth. He was very fond of chil- 
dren; but never had any that he could call hisdwn. He and 
his amiable wife had often thought of adopting a child, on whom 
to bestow their cares and affections; but had not met any one 
which seemed to be designed for that station in their family. 
Mr. Thurston, one Sabbath, on examining the classes in his 
school, found a new scholar; a little boy of a very interesting 
countenance, but evidently from his clothing, of poor parentage. 
On asking him his name, the boy quickly replied, “ My name is 
Witu1m Tuurston, Sir.” “ William Thurston,” said he, 
“ why that is my name — where do your parents live?” The 
Superintendant visited the parents — found them moral and in- 
dustrious people, but very poor. He then informed his wife of 
the singular circumstance of the name of the boy, and remarked, 
“Perhaps Divine Providence has put this lad in my way, that I 
may adopt him as my son.” Mrs. Thurston conversed with the 
boy — was much pleased with him, and agreed with her husband 
that the subject should be proposed to his parents. They ex- 
pressed much gratitude for the kindness shown their son, but the 
father said that although he had a numerous family, and found it 
hard to support them, yet his affection for his dear William was 
William con- 
tinued in the school, made great improvement in learning and 
character, and grew in the affections of the Superintendant, until 
on one Sabbath he was found to be in tears. On inquiring 
into the. cause, it appeared that his father was dead, and his 
mother in great distress, Mr. Thurston called upon her, sup- 
plied her present wants, and again proposed the subject of 
adopting her son. After some struggle of maternal feeling, she 
consented. The legal instruments were executed. William 
was taken to the house of his adopted father — after remaining 
there long enough to be attached to his new mother and home, 
he was placed in an Academy to prepare for College — he fin- 
ished his courss with credit — entered College — completed his 
education—and giving evidence of piety, passed through a 


course of Theological instruction. His adopted father died in | 


Europe, leaving him a handsome legacy. He has since entered 
the Ministry in the Episcopal Church, and is now Rector of a 
Church in Pittsboro’ North Carolina. 

Samuel H. Walley, Esq. the present Superintendant of this 
school, a few months ago, received a letter from Mr. Thurston, 
in which he expresses grateful remembrance of Mason Street 
Sabbath School, as the place where he received his first reli- 
gious instruction, and his first impressiqns of the importance of 
Divine truth. 

In this letter, speaking of Deacon P. and Mr. P., he says, 
“to them I owe my earliest, — my very earliest, religious instruc- 
tion ; and shall ever remember them ; although they may have for- 
gotten the little boy of 5 or6 years old, who was in their class.— 
I learned much at that Sunday School. It was there that I first 
heard of a Saviour’s death ; and although years intervened before 
I professed his name, yet I never forgot what I there heard. It 
followed me ever through the early years of my life ; and I often 
think of it now, after the lapse of 25 years, as beg the bread 
that was then cast upon the waters, — found after many days.” 
* * * * * Jn another portion of the letter he says, “ Un- 
doubtedly to the connexion which subsisted between myself and 
Mason Street Sabbath School, — under God, is to be attributed 
what I now am—an unworthy minister of Christ’s Church, and 
laboring, as I humbly trust, for the good of souls. —I have ever 
regarded my connexion with that School as providential, and 
shall ever look back upon it, 1 trust, through Eternity, as being 
the place where the first seed was sown in my heart of that reli- 
gion which I now attempt to preach to others.” 

On the last Sabbath in May, I attended the same Sabbath 
School in Mason Street. A gentleman by the name of Stevens 
addressed the pupils. He said he felt a peculiar interest in that 
School, although he saw but few faces that he knew. T'wenty 
years ago he was received there as a scholar— he remained 
there ten years. Since then, he had passed through various 
scenes in his own country and foreign lands. He had seen the 
children of China bowing down to idols — had witnessed their 
ignorance and debasement — O, how different from the scene 
before him! He had also since been called into the Ministry, 
and preached the Gospel to his fellow men. But he had never 
forgotten Mason Street Sabbath School, where his first instruction 
in Christian knowledge was received. Well did he remember 


the good old custom of committing large portions of Scripture to 
memory —and the practice of calling into the middle passage 
those children who had committed the most, and rewarding them 
with a present of a new book. Those Scriptures were a treas- 
ure in his memory and his heart — often had they helped him in 
his preparations of sermons, and cheered his heart with their 


consolations. He earnestly commended the Scriptures to the | 
pupils, as the good seed of the kingdom, which from his own ex-, 


perience he had found to be invaluable. Being engaged to 
preach that day, his remarks were brief, but were heard with 
great interest by all present. He is now Rector of an Episcopal 
Church in Athens, Georgia. 

A tree that produces such fruit, must be a good tree. Yet the 
Mason Street Sabbath School has never been connected with 
any particular Church in the city.. The Superintendants and 
teachers have almost entirely been of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional denomination, and have supported the school by their own 
voluntary efforts. 

Other similar fruit might be mentioned, but must be passed by 
for the present. 





Variety. 


THE RAGGED SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 
A little boy, whose parents are very poor, was, a few years 
since, an attentive scholar at a Sunday school in a town in the 


west of Cornwall, Eng.; but it so happened at one time that he | 


was obliged to remain at home for want of decent clothes; and 
as he loved his teachers, who taught him the way to heaven, he 
wished to go to school as he was. He told his mother that God 
would not look at his ragged clothes and shoes — “ For,” added 
he, “God bids me come tu school, and it is said in the beautiful 
hymn that I learned — 


‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore, 
. Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of mercy, love, and power,’ 


And I am a poor sinner, and Jesus is ready to save me,—O, 
dear mother, let me go!” On his mother telling him that she 
hoped he would shortly be able to go again to school, he took 
his book and began to read, for he was a very good child, and 
always attended to the kind advice of his parents and teacheis. 
Many times during that Sabbath did this little boy raise his 
voice to sing some hymn of praise to God, and often did he bend 
his knee in prayer to his heavenly Father. 

After a short time he obtained some more decent-looking ap- 
parel, and was enabled again to go to the Sunday school, where 
he continued for several years, — he at length became a teacher, 
and next was appointed superintendent. He is now a preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ. — (London) Sunday S. T.. Magazine. 


THE UNGRATEFUL FATHER REPROVED. 


In an interesting book, entitled, “’The Autobiography of Hein- 
rich Stilling, late Aulic Councillor to the Grand Duke of Baden,” 
the following story occurs : — 

“ After dinner Stilling assembled a number of children about 
him, went out with them into the fields, and then related to them 
all kinds of fine sentimental tales; and, after his store was ex- 
hausted, others were obliged to do the same. A boy, who came 
to them, began as follows: —‘ Hear me, children, I will tell you 
something. Near us lives old Fruhling; you know he totters 
about with a stick; he has no longer any teeth; and he cannot 
see or hear much. Now, when he sits at the dinner table, he 
trembles in such a manner that he always scatters much, and 
sometimes something falls out of his mouth. This disgusted his 
son and his daughter-in-law, and. tlrerefore the old grandfather 
was at length obliged to eat in the corner, behind the stove. 
They gave him something to eat in an earthen dish, and that 
often not enough to satisty him! I have seen him eating; and 
he looked so sad after dinner, and his eyes were wet with tears. 
Well, the day before yesterday he broke his earthen dish. The 
young woman scolded him severely; but he said nothing, and 
only sighed. They then bought him a wooden dish for a couple 
of farthings, and he was obliged to eat out of it yesterday for the 
first time. While they were sitting thus at dinner, their little 
boy, who was three years and a half old, began to gather little 
boards together on the floor. Young Fruhling said to him, 
“What art thou doing there, Peter?” ‘O,” said the child, “I 
am making a little trough, out of which my father and mother 
shal] eat when I grow up.” Young Fruhling and his wife looked 
at each other awhile; at length they began to weep, and imme- 
diately fetched the old grandfather to the table, and let him eat 
with them.,’” 


wee 


THE SABBATH-BREAKER’S END. 


Some months ago there went.to Great Suffolk-street Sunday 
school, Southwark, a boy who was very unruly and disobedient. 
He seemed to delight in giving his teacher trouble, and trying to 
corrupt his school-fellows. N otwithstanding his bad conduct, 
he was the object of deep interest and solicitude, and prayers for 
his moral reformation often rose to the mercy-seat of heaven 
from the hearts of his anxious teachers. However, he gave no 
signs of improvement, and the superintendent was compelled 
publicly to expel him from the school. 

Some time after his expulsion it was ascertained, that, while 
playing on some timber by the river side one Sunday, he acci- 
dently fell into the water, and was drowned. Thus was this 
wicked boy cut off while flagrantly violating the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and his spirit sent all sin-laden and guilty, to the judg- 
ment. 

Let this striking illustration, dear young friends, make a deep 
and salutary impression on your minds. Like a beacon light, it 
shines to warn you from that dangerous coast on which so many 
dash and die. “Stand inawe, and sin not.”—S. S. Teacher. 
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THE HOME-MADE BOY. 


Arthur is a lad of twelve years, in a class in Sunday school. 
With a rare exception he is always present in his seat, at the 
ringing of the bell. He carries home with him and brings back, 
regularly, his Bible and Question-book. He has committed to 
memory ten verses of the lesson, (his regular task,) and these he 





recites without stumbling. While the eyes of other boys are 


| wandering, Arthur’s are directed to his teacher’s face: for he 
' seems to think that to look at one who is speaking to him, is 


both polite and useful. If you will stand by the class, and listen 
for a few minutes, you will find he has learned the answer to 
every question. Arthur is not pious ; and yet the looker-on would 
think he was, by the interest he takes in listening to the truth, 
He shows no weariness up to the close of the lesson ; and when 
the school is dismissed, you will see him go quietly home, with 


| his library book, Question-book and Bible, neatly wrapped up in 


his handkerchief. He is somewhat noisy in the streets on a 


| week-day, but now, he keeps.the pavement with the slow, steady 
' step ofa man in miniature! 


Lewis is a Jad of fourteen, in the same class. Just as it suits 
his whim or convenience, he is at school; and when he does 
come, he is half an hour before or behind the time of opening, 
He had a Question-book, but he left it out in the garden, and a 
shower spoiled it beyond use. He has no recitation of verses to 
make! When the books are opened for study, he has to be told 
where the lesson is ;—and gives, what is a frequeut excuse with 
him, that he was not at school last Sunday. And yet Lewis is 
not a very bad boy; and his friends all hope, that when he grows 
up, he will be a sober, industrious, and respectable man; but, 
alas! he will Jeave the Sabbath school unblest by some of its 


| best influences. 


I need not waste words to say, that the difference between 


| Arthur and Lewis, is chiefly made at home ! 





A RUM DRINKER AND HIS BED-FELLOWS. 


The Cherokee Advocate inan account of a Temperance meet- 
ing, furnishes the following amusing story :— 

An anecdote was related by one of the speakers, forcibly illus- 
trating the brutish degradation of the drunkard. The circum- 
stances occurred in one of the towns of Arkansas. A man had 
been drinking until a Jate hour at night, before he started for 
home. Honest folks had long been in bed, and the houses were 
all shut and dark. ‘The liquor he had taken was too much for 
him; he did not know where to go. He at last staggered into 
an empty waggon shed, and fell upon the ground. Fora long 
time he lay in all the unconsciousness of drunken sleep, and 
would undoubtedly have frozen, (for the snow on the ground 
showed the night to be very col) had not others less insensible 
than himself becn around him. ‘Thisshed was a favorite rendez- 
vous for the hogs, which were out, when the new comer arrived, 
but soon returned to their bed. In the utmost kindness, and with 
the truest hospitality, they gave their biped companion the mia- 
dle of the bed: some lying on either side of him, and others act- 
ing the part of a quilt. ‘Their warmth prevented him from being 
injured by his exposure. Towards morning he awoke: finding 
himself comfortable, in blissful ignorance of his whereabouts, he 
supposed himself enjoying the accommodations of a tavern, in 
company with other gentlemen. He reached out his hand and 
catching hold of the stiff bristles of a hog, exclaimed, “ Why, 
mister when did you shave last?” 


fpoctry. . 


AN INFANT ON ITS MOTHER’S BREAST. 


It lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing 
Bright as a dew drop when it first descends, 
Or as the plumage of wen angel’s wing, 
Where every tint of rainbow-beauty blends: 
It had soft violet eyes, that ‘neath each lid, 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nestled on. 














There was a beam in that young mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she could not speak, 
As from her lips a plaintive lullaby, 
Stirred the bright tressess on her infant’s cheek, 
While now and then with melting heart she pressed, 
Soft kisses o’er its red aed smiling lips— 
Lips sweet as rose buds in fresh beauty dressed, 
E’er the young murmuring bee the honey sips. 


It was a fragrant eve, the sky was full 
Of burning stars, that tremulously clear, 
Shone on the lovely ones, while the low lull 
Of gurgling waters fell upon the ear; 
And the new moon like a pure shell of pearl, 
Enriched by the blue wave of the deep; 
Lay mid the fleecy clouds that love to curl 
Around the stars, when they their vigils keep. 


My heart grew softer, as I gazed upon 
That youthful mother as she soothed to rest, 
With a low song her loved and cherished one, 
That bud of promise on her youthful breast, 
For ’tis a sight, that angel one’s above 
May lean to gaze on, from their bowers of bliss, 
When Inocence upon the breast of Love 
~ Ts cradled, ina sinful world like this. [M. ¥. Mirror. 


THE CHILD IN THE DARK VALLEY. 


‘“ My father! through the valley’s shade 
Will you not go with me,” % 

The dying boy with faintness sai 
“ And my protector be?” 








“My son! my son! I must abige 
The time which God hath se 
Life’s toils my path must still be 
Mine hour is not come yet.” 


*Q, mother, you have always bles 
Your little boy—will you 
Go with me in the shades of death, 
And help my passage through ?” 


“My child! I would, but cannot go; 
God hath not called for me ;— 

But Jesus waits for thee, I know, 
And he will go with thee.” 


“ Yes !—father !—mother!—yes, I see,— 
The valley now is light ; 
My Savior walks along with me, 
And heaven appears in sight! 


“How sweet the music that I hear! 
Bright angels bid me come! 

A little while, and I'll be there: 
I’m almost—I am—home !” 
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